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ABSTRACT 

It has been hypothesized that personality needs have 
a significant impact upon eventual occupational placement. The 
Edvards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) was designed to provide 
researchers in Career development with a quick and convenient measure 
of a number of relatively independent personality variables, or 
needs. It gauges 15 such needs and provides measures of test 
consistency and profile stability. This study was designed to observe 
normative differences between groups previously given the EPPS (and 
reported in the research literature) and to oscertain if the EPPS 
normative group is representative of any population. Data were 
collected on previous studies, encompassing 24 male and 15 female 
groups, which reported means and standard deviations of 
sub-populations. Multiple t-tests were run through computer analysis. 
The results suggest that the representativeness of the test manual 
norm group and the sensitivity of the scales are questionable and 
that further research on the schedule is warranted, scale sensitivity 
and di f fcrentiati cn are considered in more detailed in part II of the 
paper. Autonomy, for both men and women, appears to contribute little 
to differentiating among groups, and hence, any time a group is found 
to differ from the norm on this scale, they can be said to be really 
different. Ptcblems related to such use of the EPPS and which requite 
further research are raised. (Author/PR) 
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It Normative and/or IIon-Normtive Aspects 

A nuriber of researchers in career development have turned their attention 
to the Ijnpact and iniportance personality needs have upon event\xal occupational 
placement. People vork to satisfy needs, and if this is so, occupational groups 
should have common need patterns. One instrument designed «s a research and 
counseling instrument has been the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
which measures several relatively independent normal personality variables. The 
EPPS has been used a good deal to cite the differentiated need patterns among 
occupational groups. Yet, the EPPS has had little normative data accunsulated, 
for exaii 5 )le, in comparison to the Strong. 



The Rroblon 

Ihis study was designed to observe normative differences among the EPPS 
and groups previously studied in the research data. The EPPS has had few 
normative comparisons to date, and none to the extent of this study. The 
study intends to raise the question, "Is the EPPS normative group representative 
of any population?" If great iiutcbers of differences occur among the EPPS norm 
group and all other groups, this may well indicate that the normative data are 
non-representatlve of any population. 



The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Oenered. Background . The EFTS is designed to provide a quick and convenient 
measure of a number of relatively independent personality needs. In addition to 
gauging fifteen such personality needs, the test also provides measures of 
test consistency and profile stability, Tlie EPPS consists of 210 pairs of 
items in a forccd-choiced format to be answered in a yes or no manner. Fifteen 
pairs of items are repeated to reveal a consistency score* The results of the 
EPPP present the relative strength of competing needs rather thus the absolute 
strength of any one need. The EPPS is founded in the so>called "normal" per- 
6ona3ity rather than in the pathological personality. This becomes a distinct 
advantage of the EPFS since it permits a wider usage of the test. 

• 

Nonas of the EPPS . The effective use of any test necessitates the inclusion 
oY norms so that high and low scores of individuals or groups might be observed. 

The norms of the EPI6 appear to have been substantiated through the research 
of other authors. Allen and Dallek (1957* P» 151' did not find any significant 
differences in the needs of their local sample and the standarditatioii group, 
indicating that the norms of the EPPS overcame regional differences. Supporting 
the use of separate male and female norms. Sate and Allen (19<^1| p« 195) in a 
study of 197 males and 79 fexoales at the University of Miami discovered "substan- 
tial sex variable differences in addition to population mean differences in the 
regional and normative groups." Separate. norms must also be used for psychia- 
tric patients (Oauron, 1965* PP< 19^-196). 

i 

Intercowfelations of the EPFS Scales . The intercorrelatlons among the EPPS 
sVaies, showing dependence or independence of each of the variables, have re- 
ceived much attention from Allen (1957)* who attempted Initially to ascertain 
the extent to which the intercorrelatioms for a second college population would 
be similar to the Intercorrelatlons in the test manual. Differences were attributed 
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to the size and heterogeneity of the tv;o college populations. Affiliation and 
nurturance, order and endurance and order and deference were positively correlated 
while deference end autoneny and intraception and succorance were negatively 
correlated. 

In a follow-up study, Allen (1958> PP* 591“597) described the intercorrcla- 
tions among the EPPS scales. Tne writer s-oggested the following patterns from 
the varous positive and negative correlations, i.e., the scales found in each 
pattern seemed to be related! 



Pattern 1 Pattern 2 



Aggression 

Autonoty 

Heterosexual 

Pcninance 

Ptchibition 



Affiliation 

Nurturance 

Order 

Abasement 

Succorance 

Deference 

Intraception 



Patterns 1 and 2 were not mutually exclusive but were clearly defined. Ccemon 
to both sides were the needs of achievement, change and endurance. Pattern 1 
variables assumed an "cutgoingness" end sociol responsiveness. The need for 
aggression indicates an involvement with people that is without warmth and 
understanding. The Pattern 1 variables also expressed independence and 
extroversiveness . 

Pattern 2 indicates respect and consideration for and personal dependency 
upon others. This pattern included affiliative needs or close interpersonal 
attachments In eddition to a conformity with societal expectations. The need 
for intraception and nurturance reflected a need for such activities as analyzing 
the motives of oneself end others. An intrapunitiveness was present as 
evidenced by the need for obasement. 



Method 

Data were collected on prevlcus studies which utilized the EPPB and 
reported means and standard deviations of sub-populaticns. The final number 
encoeipassed 24 male and 15 female groups. (See AppendJx A). ISultiple t-tests 
were run through computer analysis, since sufficient data vei« not present to 
resort to analysis of variance. Recognizing the ipsatlve nature of the Ep}9, In 
other words, a change upon one scale forces chtnge on another, the investigators 
utilised the one per cent level of significance* 



Littitations of the Study 

One should be aware of the following liJ&ltations of this study) 

1* Colleges have different admissions and retention policies. Scores . 
of college samples may singly reflect differences based upon these 
selective criteria. 

2* Several of the reported studies used an age cutoff point, whereas 
others did not* 

3* In at least one study, a 1cm consistencyscore was used to exclude 
individuals. In addition, other studies did not even bother to 
include the consistency score. 
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4, In sane cases ve jaay be coaparlng groups tliat shculd not be comparaft, 
e,g,, the neuropsychiatric group and the norm group. 



Findings 

In the cctaparison of the means of the various male groups, 10 of the 24 
male groups had fewer overall significant differences than che norm group. The 
most representative grcup of pJLI the remaining groups was Jackson's elementary 
teachers with only 37 significant differences. In contrast the FSTS norm 
grcup of males had 117 significant cauparisons out of a possible 330. Thirty- 
five per cent of all comparisons of the male norm group, then, were significant 
at the .01 level. Scale sensitivity differed a great deal also in norm group 
coorparisons, c.g., l4 of the 23 coc^wurisons upon Autonocy were significant. 

(See Tables 1 and 2). 

Similar results were observed in the comparisons of the female groups. 
Seven out of the fifteen female groups had fewer significant scores at the .01 
level cut of a possible 195 comparisons. Forty-one per cent of the comparisons 
of female groups were significant difference out of a possible l4 on Abasement 
while only 1 comparison was significant on the Autonomy scale. 

Tables 3 and 4 make possible some comparisons of apparently similar groups 
by putting total number of differences for these relatively common groups in one 
colvunn. This in turn allows ready identification of these groups. Even then 
it is evident that the like groups differ in comparisons among all groups. For 
example, among the male college samples, differences range freo 81 to 142. The 
female college samples do not shoi^ these great differences. On the other hand, 
the female high school students have differences extending from 65 to 103. It 
is apparent then, that the EFFS is not consistently discriminating among like 
groups . 



Caiclusions 

In conclusion, one could simply raise sane q;aesti(xi about the representative- 
ness of the test manual norm grcup of the EPFS and also the sensitivity of 
sevt>ral of its scales. 



H. Scale Sensitivity and Fifferentiaticu 



As Fietrofesa pointed cub in Fart I, "Horoative and/or Non-Homative Aspects, 
the various scales of the Edwards Fersonal Preference Schedule did not contri- 
bute eciually to differentiating the nom group froo other popolations. This 
vlll be considered further in this paper and then sooe consideration will be 
given to the sensitivity of the scales, or the relative contributions of the 
scales, in differentiating emong all pojulations. Finally, sooe points raised 
by both papers will be nentioned. 

Noted earlier wss the fact that when the EdwarAs male College Norm Group 
was compared with all other studies, there were 117 statistically significant 
differences, at the one per cent level. Refere.ice to Table 1 Indicates that 
about 30 percent of these differences were contributed by jvtt three scales, 
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Endurance, Achievement and Abasement. Parenthetically it should be noted that 
cengputers that accept language Instructions Cannot distinguish between end, and 
End. as an abbreviation for Endxironce. Hence, Edwards' END appears here as 

um. 

Of these three scales, only one. Abasement is associated with one of the 
Allen ( 1968 ) patterns, (Pattern II). Achievement and Endurance were common to 
both his patterns. In Table 5 can be found (column 1) the rank order of the 
scales in terms of number of differences form the norm group. At the bottom 
of the listing is Autonomy* With 23 ccmparlscns possible, there was only one 
greup which differed from the norm group on this scale. 

With the females, the situation is somewhat different. Again, three 
scales accounted for somewhat more than 30 percent of the significant differences 
but Abasement is the only scale contributing many differences with both sexes. 

All of the three highly contributuing females scales, Abasement, Affiliation 
and Deference, arc fewnd in Allen's Pattern XI. Coomion to both sexes is the 
minor contribution of Autonocy, again with only one significant difference. 

In Table 6 are the rank order contribution of differences for females* A 
Cciuparlson of the first columns of Tables 5 and 6 indicates quite clearly that 

1* autonomy contributes little for both sexes, 

2. abasement contributes many differences, 

3 . several scales contribute quite differently by sex, parbicvilarly 
change and Intraccption, 

Turning to the differentiation among all studies, rather than from the 
Edwards norm greup, further differences are fevnd. In Tables ^ and 6 are the 
data to which reference will now be made. In the third column of these tables 
are the total number of differences, by scale, among all the groups. For 
men, the total of such differences is 1,370. Just about ten percent of these 
differences are contributed by Dcminance. The others of the top three contri- 
butions based upon thirty percent are Intraception and Abasement. Oily the 
latter, ABA, was one of the top three in distinguishing the norm group from all 
others. Endurance, the leading scale in the number of differences from the 
norm group, is among the middle of the listing in differences among all gi'oups* 
Said differently, the norm group differs most often from the other groups on 
Endurance, while all the groups differ most among themselves <m Dcminance* In 
terms of rank order of contribution, Endurance and Dcminance reversed their 
relative positions. 

Autonotty was consistent, remaining at the botten of the list. Hie 28 
significant differences on this scale are misleading, however, for 22 of these 
differences were contributed by one gri'ciup* 

With the female greups, there is greater o<»slstency whether cctaparison 
are from the norm group or among all groups. Abasement, Deference end Order 
are the three leading contributors of differences among all the groups* Of 
these, the first two were found among the top contributors of differences from 
the norm greup. Order and affiliation apprivtimately reversed positions, when 
changing from cceparisons with the norm to among all groups. Unlike the male 
population, the scales with the greatest nuc^r of differences for females, 
whether eougiariscins are from the noma group or eseng all groups, are in Allen's 
I^sttem II • 

The last feur columns of Tables 9 and 6 are included as an indicator of 
dispersion of differences among groups, as well as the direction of these dif-* 
ferences, to what extent are the number of differences attributable to a few 
extretsely divergent groups. Achievement a^d Deference for the men (Table ^), 
while both having 118 differences, did not accusJilate these differe;ices in 
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the scone vay. Approximately half of the differenoos on Deference can he at- 
tributed to four crcups, each of vhich vas significantly higher than at least 
l4 other groups cn this scale. 

In connection with this, it should be pointed out that the Edwards College 
Norm Group contributed three of the entries to this portion of Tables 5 and 6. 

Of these, significance may attach to only one, Endurance for the men, where 
the norm group is lower than at least l4 other studies. The eight or more 
differences for the females on Abasement and Affiliation are in both directions 
and hence may caily be reflecting differences of other groups from the mean. 

At this point custcmarlly one should turn to a section lableled 
"Conelunions," Here, because of the mass end confusion of the data, it must be 
In the singular and foLTcwed by some questions. 

First, the conclusion: Autonomy, for both men and woeen contributes 
little to differentiating among groups, and hence, any time a group is found 
to differ from the norm on this scale, they can be said to be really different. 

Now the questions. 

Would the finding that a college population differs from the Edwards 
college norm group moan anything? More si>eciflcally, would differences for men 
on Endurance have any significance? 

The existence of separate norms by sex Indicate that Edwards found 
significant differences between men and women. The data here suggest that there 
ore also differences by cex in the wty groups differ from the normative population 
Are the norm groups ccsnparable samples by sex from a ccBsnon population or did 
some sort of bias enter into the original sampling? Or do men and wetaen differ 
in the way they differ? 

The differences between men and women on the contributions of the 
varlcus scales raise, or at least suggest, a questlcu about Allen’s findings 
on patterns, particularly since his population was one of the groups reported 
here. At the very least, one could questl<xi whether his patterns are applicable 
to both men oi.d women. 

While the data call, into question the Edwards college population as x 
normative group, an even larger question is raised: can there be a college 

norm group without use of a random sample stratified on more variables than 
has been customary? Curricxilor major and geographical .egiou seem to be 
factors. 

Age may well be another factor compounding the problem, ard a factor to 
bo controlled in the consideration C“f a normative pop^atlcn, AKheugV not 
considered specifically in this paper, age seems to be inversely related to 
the number of differences between d population and the other groups* Ibie is 
suggested by the decrease In the number of differences as one monves from high 
school students to college students. to counselors, Vhat is the relationship 
of age ;-o scores on the Edwards PIS? Or is there snother factor operating 
that appears to looCc lixe growth? 

Finally, ve voald note that the Edwards Personal Preference Sched-ole has 
been widely used as a research Jnstruzsent, Perhaps, however, the Edwards is 
an instrument on which more research needs to be done? 
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TABLE 1 

MALE GROUP DIFFERENCES BY SCALE V3ITH 
THE EPPS NORM GROUP 
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TABLE 2 



FEMALE GROUP DIFFERENCES BY SCALE WITH 
THE EPPS NORM GROUP 
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TABLE 5 

DIFFERENCES BY SCALE (MALE) 



Scale 


Rank order 
of # of slgnif. 
differences 




Number of studies with 14 or more 
significant differences (01 per cent) 
and direction. 


From 

Norm 


Among 

All 


Sig. dlffs. 
Total 


Total 


Higher 


1 Lower 


Both 
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4.5 
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23 
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2 


1 ■ ■ I » 

1 
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Total: 1,370 



♦of 506 differences possible (22x23) . 
♦♦ENDurance in manual. 

+includes norm group 




TABLE 6 

DIFFERENCES BY SCALE {FEMALE) 



Scale 


Rank order 
of # of signif. 
differences. 




- ■ ,1 TIB 

Number of studies with 8 or more 
significant differences (01 per cent) 
and direction. 
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Norm 


Among 

All 
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Total 


diffs. 
% * 


Total 
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5 
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21 


12 
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- 
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Total: 580 



*of 182 differences possible (14 x 13) 
4-includes norm group. 
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